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N a dial in the Trask rose garden 
() at Saratoga are these words by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 
Time is 
Too slow for those who wait, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Too long for those who grieve, 
Too short for those who rejoice; 
But for those who love, 
Time is 
Eternity. \ 


We live in an age that hath more need of 
good example than precept. 
GrorGe HERBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAIR HANDS. 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


Two baby hands, 
Without a scar, 

Like snowy buds,— 
How fair they are! 


Two hands of youth 
Unlined by care, 
Like snowy .blooms,— 

How slim and fair! 


Two aged hands, 
Benumbed and chill, 

Like faded flowers,— 
But fairer still! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. ELM’S WRIST-BAG. 


BY MARY J. CLARK, 


(TRS. ELM was very happy. She had a 
new green suit instead of the brown 

‘one which she had ,worn all winter, 

and she held out her arm proudly; for she car- 
ried a curiously woven bag on her wrist, like 
the ladies on the street. They bought their 
bags at the shops, but hers was made to order 


‘on her wrist. 


‘ It was not very large at the top, but was deep, 
and made of horsehair, bits of string, and gay 
colored yarn and shreds of milkweed. 

The ladies kept their purses in their bags, 
and sometimes they looked in to see if every- 
thing was safe, so Mrs. Elm took a peep in hers. 
Yes, it was all right. She could see six little 
gray heads with six pairs of eyes shut. 

But they didn’t stay shut very long; for there 
was a rich, high whistle, a flutter of wings, like 


tulips flaming in a breeze, and Papa Oriole flew 


on the edge of the bag. 
“Did you have a nice swing in your ham- 
mock?’’ he asked. 


“Oh, fine!”’ they answered all at once. ‘‘Mr. 


Wind blew hard for us to go rock-a-bye ever 


RALLY OF THE SWANS. 


since you went away. We are so hungry! 
What did you bring us for supper?”’ 

“A caterpillar, a grasshopper, some worms 
and flies, and a little fruit for dessert.” 

There was none too much; for they ate it all, 
and said they had just enough. 

“Now you have had a nice supper,” said 
their papa, “and you must cuddle up and make 
room for me. It is going to rain, but it won’t 
touch you; for your mamma has woven such a 
fine bag that no rain can get through it. Some 
day, when you are old enough, you can try to 
weave one as good. That is what your long 
pointed bills are for.” 

Mrs. Elm listened, and was happier than 
ever. She saw that green-eyed cat watching, 
and called out, ‘‘No use, pussy.’”? There was 
a naughty boy, but he couldn’t get Mrs. Oriole 
and her babies—not he. 

They were safe, and Mrs. Elm sang a little 
song to them, while her leaves rustled gently 
and the rain pattered softly; and the babies 
slept with their heads tucked under their wings. 


‘Safe in the bag on my arm, 
You may swing and be happy and gay, 
Naught can come nigh you to harm; 
For I’m watching by night and by day.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ENCHANTED FOUNTAIN. 
BY A, E. JACOBS. 


LONG time ago in the midst of a beautiful 
court, paved with bright-colored tiles, 
was a lovely fountain. 

Many merry, bright-eyed children came daily | 
from the rooms opening on this court to play 
their favorite games or to sit in rustic seats. to 
read their best-loved books, thus passing many 
calm and happy hours in this sheltered spot. 

Birds of various kinds sang their sweetest 
songs and flitted in and out among the branches 
of graceful arching trees. The golden oriole, 
the scarlet tanager, the thrushes and larks vied 
with each other in melody. The bright waters 
of the fountain plashed and rippled in the 
great marble basin, where the birds bathed and 
preened their bright plumage in the sunshine 
undisturbed by the children. 

No one ever molested a bird or ever spoke an 
angry word. The children had not been told 
the reason; but each one had been told that 
all must be happiness in this court, and no 
harm done to any living thing. 

Day after day passed, and all was peace and 
harmony. 
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At length two children came to visit in the 
court, named Richard and Dorothy. They 
were delighted with the beautiful fountain, 
the gay flowers bordering the court, the shady 
trees, and the singing birds. 

After a time Richard grew weary of games, 
and amused himself by throwimg pebbles at 


the birds, who flew away with shrill cries of ~ 


dismay. Little Dorothy .cried, “‘O Richard, 
do not do that! The children here never dis- 
turb the birds.” 

Richard was angry and exclaimed, “Go 
away, Dorothy, I shall not be managed by you,” 
and struck her. 

Tears filled Dorothy’s eyes, and she went 
toward the fountain to sit by herself, that the 
other children might not see her cry. 

To her surprise the fountain boiled and 
foamed, sending forth streams of dark and 
muddy water. 

She called to the others, who came running to 
see what was the matter. “Oh, look, look, 
our dear beautiful fountain! What has troubled 
_ the water of our bright, pure fountain?” 

A fairy appeared clothed in silver-gray gar- 
ments with a serious. look on her face, saying: 
“Unkind deeds and harsh words have dis- 
turbed the bubbling spring that supplies the 
fountain. What shall we do to punish this 
wicked boy? Shall I banish him forever?” 

The children all cried, ‘Yes, yes.” But little 
Dorothy wept bitterly. 

They all loved her; and, putting their arms 
about her to comfort her, they turned to Rich- 
ard and said to him, ““Do you promise never 
to hurt a bird again or to say rude words or to 
strike any one?” 

Richard sulked awhile; but he saw that he 
had spoiled every one’s pleasure and destroyed 
the purity of the fountain, so he asked his sister’s 
pardon and the forgiveness of the fairy, whose 
face brightened, as she said: ‘‘We will give you 
a trial. You must stay away from the court 
a week. Then, if the fountain is clear and the 
birds return, you may come in; but you must 
never commit such wrong acts again, they are 
unworthy of any boy.” 

The children all left the court for that day, 
with sorrowful faces. The next, and the next, 
they peeped in to see if the fountain had cleared, 


or if the notes of the birds could be heard. On 


the seventh day, to their great joy, the foun- 
tain glittered and rippled as before, and the 
birds sang once more their sweet songs. 

The fairy stood beside the basin, clothed in 
white and gemmed with pearls, with one hand 
touching the arch of a dazzling rainbow. 

“T welcome you again to your cherished spot, 
my dear children,” said she. ‘‘As long as you 
are kind and good to each other and to living 
things of any kind, the fountain will remain 
pure and sweet, sending forth its refreshing 
streams.”’ 

Richard stepped forward and said, “I thank 
you, kind fairy, for giving me another trial. 
It will not be my fault if all does not go well, 
for I see one wrong act makes many unhappy 
besides myself.” 

Soft strains of music were heard, and the 
fairy, smiling, slowly disappeared within the 
shadows of the trees. 


Duty grows everywhere—like children, like 
grass. EMERSON. 


If any one tells you that a person speaks ill 
of you, do not make excuses about what 
is said of you, but answer, ‘‘He is ignorant 

of my other faults, else he would not have men- 

tioned these alone.”’ EpictEetus. 


Every Other Sunday. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERCUPS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


THE buttercups are cups of gold, 
As any. eye can see, 

The dainty wine of dew they hold 
And give to fairies free! 


Now watch the birds how fast they fly 
O’er meadow and the brook, 

But in the flowers as they go by 
They cast a pleasant look. 


They are as glad as children good, 
To see the fields so fair, 

The beauty is well understood 
As token of God’s care. 


And here are buttercups galore— 
From wayside to the hill. 

The summer opens out her store, 
And says, “Take what you will!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOPHY’S PROMISE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 
Part I, 


ISS TYNDALL was going abroad, and 
had been making farewell calls on her 
Sunday-School class. She was on her 

way now to see Sophy Grace. Sophy was the 
one pupil whom she had not been able to reach, 
and she was troubled about her. It seemed as 
if the young girl’s unhappy face would haunt 
her all the time she was away if she could not 
do something to help her before she went. 
Sophy had her good qualities. She was 
bright, and she was the soul of purity, truth- 
fulness, and fearlessness; but no one seemed to 
like her. She ought to have been pretty. Her 
features were not unpleasing, her complexion 
was clear pink and white, and she had beautiful 


-hair. But no one ever thought of her as other- 


wise than plain looking. 


Where did the trouble lie? Miss Tyndall 


was sure she knew, and she hoped it might be 
given her to suggest the reason to Sophy in a 
way that would appeal to her. 

She rang the bell, and Sophy herself came to 
the door, her face brightening as she saw who 
her visitor was. “Mother is away,’ she said, 
“‘so I can have you all to myself.” 

They talked for a little on indifferent subjects, 
and Miss Tyndall was thinking how she could 
approach the one nearest her heart when Sophy 
made an opening. 

“Miss Tyndall,” she began hesitatingly, ‘I 
have been thinking a good deal about the text 
you gave us last Sunday, for the week,—‘Be 
ye kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love.’ Of course I can’t help feeling that 
way toward you, and once in a while toward 
one or two others; but with those exceptions 
I think, for me, it is an impossible command.’’ 

“Why, dear?” 

““Because—why, because everybody is so 
selfish and hateful.” 

Miss Tyndall opened her lips to speak, then 
decided to wait. 

“T suppose it’s a dreadful thing to say,” 
Sophy went on, her cheeks flushing, “but I 
can’t even feel kindly affectioned toward my 
own people. They don’t feel that way toward 
me or toward each other. Mother is nearly 
always fretting about something, and father is 
sarcastic, and Jennie is a spoiled child who 
thinks the world was created for her especial 
benefit, and the boys are rude and _ horrid. 
Now do you honestly think, Miss Tyndall, 


eve ben tae ae ee ae aga 


that under the circumstances I can live up to 
that verse even in my own family?” 

“Yes, dear, I certainly think you can,” was 
the quick answer, accompanied by an encour- 
aging smile. 

Sophy seemed somewhat taken aback. ‘TI 
can’t feel kind,” she insisted. 

“Be kind, then, and I think you will find 
that very soon the right feeling will come, not 
only to you, but to the rest as well. Kindness 
is catching, you know.’’ 

“Do you think it could make any difference, 
just one in a family acting kind?” Sophy 
questioned doubtfully. 

“T am not sure it would not make all the 
difference in the world,’’ Miss Tyndall answered. 

Sophy looked sceptical. : 

“Have you ever tried it for any length of 
time?’ Miss Tyndall asked. 

Sophy blushed. ‘N-o, I don’t think I ever 
really tried it at all,” she said slowly. 

“As a special favor to me—a sort of farewell 
present—won’t you promise me you will try it 
the two years I am gone?” 

“Two whole years?” Sophy asked, startled. 

“Tt isn’t so very long a time,” Miss Tyndall 
pleaded, ‘‘and, whenever I thought of you,— 
which would be often,—I should remember 


your promise, and it would make me happy to — 


think you gave it to me.” 


“T’m afraid I couldn’t keep it if I should 


make it,”” Sophy said in a low voice. 

“Oh, of course you would fail many times; 
but you would persevere, and practice makes 
perfect, you know.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. ‘Will 
you please tell me just what my promise would 
—would commit me to?” Sophy asked at last. 

“Simply to being kind—to try always to 
speak gently and lovingly, to be thoughtful of 
others’ feelings, and to look out for, and take 
advantage of, all the little chances for doing 


helpful things,—things that will increase the - 


comfort and happiness of those around you.” 
Sophy was again silent, and Miss Tyndall 
sighed. ‘I have not touched her,” she thought. 
“Well, I will say no more, for fear I set her 
against me and lose the little influence I have.” 
So she changed the subject, and talked interest- 
ingly and cheerfully of her coming journey and 
the countries she expected to visit. Then Mrs. 
Grace and Sophy’s younger sister returned. 
When Miss Tyndall rose to go, Mrs. Grace 
and Sophy accompanied her to the door and 
said good-bye there. Miss Tyndall’s heart was 


‘heavy as she left them and walked down the 


path to the street; but, just as she reached it, 
she heard a quick step behind her, and, turning, 
there was Sophy. “Miss Tyndall, I will give 
you the promise,” she said. 
Miss Tyndall’s face lighted up. 
glad,” she answered. 
(To be continued.) 


A THANKFUL RHYME. G 


I’m thankful that the sky is blue; 
I’m thankful that the trees are green; 
I’m glad the sun comes shining through 
With a most pleasant yellow sheen. 


It’s well the night can’t last all day, 
And that the sea gets smooth at last; 

I’m glad the rain can’t come to stay, 
And that the snow is falling fast. 


I always shout at the first snow, 
Yet really best I love the spring; 
In fact, it’s strange, but do you know, 
I’m happy for most everything! 

-§. D. L., in Church Standard, 


“T am so 


M 


4 
i 


Every Other Sunday. 
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HERE is nothing in the universe that I 
fear but that I shall not know all my 
duty, or eee fear to do it. 

Mary Lyon. 


THE MISSES AT SCHOOL. 


THERE was once a school 
Where the mistress, Miss Rule, 
Taught a number of misses that vexed her. 
Miss Chief was the lass 
At the head of the class, 
And young Miss Demeanor was next her. 


‘Poor little Miss Hap 
Spilled the ink in her lap, 
And Miss Fortune fell under the table; 
Miss Conduct they all 
‘Did a Miss Creant call, 
But Miss State declared this was a fable. 


Miss Lay lost her book, 
And Miss Lead undertook 
To show her the place where to find it; 
But upon the-wrong nail 
Had Miss Place hung her veil, 
And Miss Deed hid the book safe behind it. 


They went on very well, 
As I have heard tell, ae 
Till Miss Take brought in Miss Undenfandiig: 
Miss Conjecture then guessed 
_ Evil things of the rest, 


And Miss Counsel advised their disbanding: #3 


The Advance.-” 


Many have lived on a pedestal who will never 


have a statue when dead. BERANGER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARJORIE’S CHRISTMAS, 
BY RUTH F. GRAY. 

WONDER how many little boys and girls 
a who have always passed Christmas Day 

in their own homes or at grandma’s can 
imagine that day spent far from their friends 
here—way across the ocean. 

The little girl I am going to tell you about 
was travelling with her mamma in Europe. 
Her name was Marjorie. She had been gone 
from America two whole months, which seemed 
a long, long time; and, when her mamma told 
her that they would be away from home five 
times as long again, it seemed as if it must be 
forever and ever. 

She was homesick for her own little room, 
the playthings she loved, and dear old Prince, 
her dog. He was such a nice, sensible-looking 
animal, so different from the silly ones she had 
seen since coming to Paris, with their funny 
curly hair left growing around their necks and 
feet, like ruffles, and shaved everywhere else 
except for a tassel on the tip end of their tails. 
What would Prince think if he could see them? 

But Marjorie thought Paris a beautiful city, 
so she tried to forget about the dogs. On pleas- 
ant days it was fun to walk in the parks and 
gardens, and watch the cunning little French 
boys and girls at their play. They did have 
such good times, and often smiled at Marjorie; 
but, when she spoke to them, and tried to tell 
them about Prince and America, they looked 
puzzled. 

You see, they spoke another language and 
didn’t understand, and Marjorie would feel 
very strange indeed; and how she wished she 
knew some one her own age to talk to! 

She stood it very well until Christmas began 
to draw near, and then it seemed to her as if 
she could bear it no Ionger. For a week before 


‘In their shoes! 


Christmas. it oeton snowed or pes so hard 
that Marjorie could not go out to walk in the 
gardens, and her mamma was in despair. 
Once they went out to.tea in a cab; but it was 
very slippery, and so many horses fell down 
that they did not enjoy the ride. One morn- 
ing a little English girl came in to play with her; 
but she was so-odd and talked in such a queer 
way that Marjorie felt stranger than ever, and 
cried after she had gone. 

She tried to be brave, but it was hard not to 
have any one to ‘‘expect”’ with and wonder 
what Santa Claus would bring. She wanted to 


“hang her stocking by the chimney Christmas 


Eve, as she had always done at: home. The 
French children had such queer ideas! Their 
presents did not come until New Year’s Day; 
and guess where Santa Claus would leave them? 
Think of it! 

The day before Christmas was pleasant and 


warm. Marjorie was impatient to get out into 


the sunshine, so she opened the long window 
and went out on her iron balcony to feed some 
birds who came daily to get the crumbs she 


‘saved for them. When’she turned to go back, 


she heard her: mamma, talking to some one, and 
then. came the merriest laugh she had ever 
heard; and, before she knew what had happened, 
two chubby arms-were clasped around her neck. 

When she recovered from her surprise, she 
saw the dearest little girl, just her size, who said, 
“Tm a little American girl, too.’”? And so she 
was, and they felt acquainted right off, 

«Her name was Dorothy, and she had a dog 
named Prince. She had been lonely, very, 
very lonely, too; and, if her mamma had not 
met. Marjorie’s the day before, what would she 
have done? The two mothers had been friends 
long ago, but neither knew the other was in 
Paris. 

That morning two very lively girls went for 
a drive. They spent the afternoon watching 
the funny animals in one of the gardens and 
feeding the elephants. And, best of all, Doro- 
thy and her mamma came back with Marjorie 
to dinner and spend the night. 

After dinner two happy, happy little girls 
hung up their stockings before the open fire, 
then sat on the floor and toasted their cheeks 
and wondered and wondered what Santa Claus 
would bring. 


SOWING. 


In the morning sow thy seed; 

Sow it in each word and deed; 

Scatter it at evening hour; 

Who can tell its future power? 

Scatter early, scatter late, 

Coming, going, when you wait; 

Nor to winds or cloud give heed, 

But morn and evening sow thy seed. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR GOOD OLD FRIEND THE CHURCH 
CLOCK. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


HERE was once a big clock in a tall 
church steeple (a high, square, red- 
brick steeple, all overgrown with sturdy 

green ivy, in which the noisy, busy sparrows 
had their nests and raised their baby birds and 
received friendly calls from the English black- 
birds living in the gray church tower over the 
way) which looked down on the bustling city 
streets,—some streets of stores and shops, and 
some other streets of houses filled with mothers 
and fathers and bright and happy boys and girls. 


This clock had two hands (one long and the 
other short) which were constantly moving 
round its jolly black face set with twelve golden 
numbers. And every sixty minutes the long 
hand would reach the number twelve and the 
short hand one of the other numbers, and the 
clock would call out in loud, deep tones, either 
‘“Get-up-dear-lit-tle-chil-dren!’’ or ‘‘Now-dear-— 
boys-and-girls-it’s-time-for-school!’”? Or, way. 
at the erfd of a long delightful day of work and 
Study, fun and play, it would solemnly announce, 
“Bed-time-has-come-my-little-ones!”’ - 

And all the little folk—yes, and the big 
folk, too—in all the many houses in the street of 
homes, in all the stores and shops in the busi- 
ness ‘street, would listen for and to the voice of 
the good church clock and mind what it bade 
them do. ; 

And in the morning, when it struck nine, 


‘Mother Smythe would say, ‘“Now, Howard, dear, 


take your slate and your books and run off to 
school!’””? And Mother Willis—in the afternoon— 
would let her Jesse run in to play with Alfred 
till “‘the clock strikes four.’? Mother Holmes 
would. let Alfred sit up reading fairy tales till 
“eight by the old church clock.” 

And in the street of shops and stores the 
grocer-man would say to his boy, ‘‘Now, Jim, 
see that Mother Holmes gets that bag of flour 
before the church clock strikes three.’’ And 
the druggist on the corner would be sure to let 
Mrs. Simpkins have her baby’s cough medicine 
before the old clock.called out baby-bedtime. 

And every Sunday, besides telling the hours, 
the old church clock would call the big folk to 
church and the little folk to Sunday School, 
The sparrows in the ivy on the red brick tower 
and the English blackbirds in the gray church 
steeple over the way would all join in and help 
when the church bell called: ‘‘Come-come-to- 
church-good-people. Come! Come! Come!! 
Come!!!”’ 

And so the good old clock went on, quietly 
doing its work, in sunshine and fog, in rain and 
snow, week-days and Sundays, hour by hour, 
for days and weeks and months and years, 
while the people, big and small, within the 
sound of its beautiful deep voice depended upon 
it and adjusted their work and their play, 
their goings-out and their comings-in to the old 
church clock, to the conscientious, dependable, 
reliable old church clock. 

When suddenly on a warm bright day in 
early June a most unforeseen and annoying 
thing happened. No one knows exactly how 
it came about, whether one of the little boy 
sparrows living in the church ivy (you know 
all little boys are said to be mischievous, even 
bird boys), flew a short cut through the clock 
works and stopped some wheels or springs, or 
whether an inquisitive little ivy spray twined 
its saucy tendrils round the clock hands, and, 
by holding them fast, halted its big heart ma- 
chinery, or whether the old clock itself just got 
tired and discouraged (you know once in a while, 
especially in spring and early summer, we all 
are apt to feel languid and disinclined to exert 
ourselves), and concluded to take a little vaca- 
tion, no one really knows to this day. 

But all at once the folk in the street of homes 
and the people in the street of shops began to 
go wrong for want of the big clock’s hearty 
voice. Jim entirely forgot Mrs. Holmes’ flour, 
and so Mrs. Holmes could not make the gems 
her three boys had hoped to have for tea. The 
druggist did not put up Baby Simpkins’ cough- 
mixture in time, and poor Baby Bertie had a 
very coughy night for want of it. And Howard 
Smythe got late to school and was given a big 
black mark’ in consequence. And Jesse Willis 


PATIENCE. 


overstayed so long playing with Friend Alfred 
that Mother Willis got a headache worrying 
for fear her boy had been run over by a trolley- 
car. And after supper Alfred Holmes sat up so 
long reading the ‘‘Green Fairy Book,’’ just be- 
cause the dear old clock did not raise its ad- 
monishing,voice, ‘‘bed-time-has-come-my-lit-tle- 
ones!”’ ‘at eight o’clock, that next morning he 
overslept and felt dull and stupid and most 
unamiable all day long. 

After this unhappy state of affairs had lasted 
two or three days the people on the store street 
and those on the home street called in the clock- 
doctor and got him to climb up into the high 
church steeple and take a good look at the in- 
side of the clock. And the doctor cleaned and 
oiled and polished and screwed and unscrewed, 
and generally overhauled the entire clock in- 
side and out, put it into apple-pie order, and 
set it going once more. And, when, at five 
o’clock, our old friend once more raised - its 
voice and called out, ‘I-am-well-a-gain!”’ all 
the big folk—yes, and the little ones, too—in 
the street of shops and the street of homes 
stopped short in their buying and selling, and 
in their play and their home work, and their 
practising and in their sewing, to count ‘‘one- 
two-three-four-five!”’ Then they one and all 
exclaimed, ‘“‘How glad, how very glad, we are 
to have our dear old good, conscientious, re- 
_jiable friend back again!”’ 


ET the pattern of your life from God, 
and then go about your work and be 
yourself. PuHinttirs Brooks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ‘GENIUS WINS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


IRCUMSTANCES may prevent the mani- 
Ge festation of talent, but no cirecum- 
stances can prevent the resistless develop- 
ment of genius. The self-taught astronomer, 
Ferguson, measured the stars with a knotted 
string, and mapped the shining heavens while 
watching his flocks by night in the highlands 
of Scotland. More than six hundred years 
ago another shepherd boy, in the environs of 
Florence, with no better materials than broad 
flat stones, sand, or earth for canvas and paper, 
sharp sticks or hard flints for pencils, busied 
himself day after day in delineating the ani- 
mals and the scenery around him. 

While he was one day finishing a sheep that 
he had painfully etched upon a flat stone, a 
cavalier, who had ridden up unheard upon the 
tufted grass, bent over the boy artist and ex- 
amined his work. The shadow of his plume upon 
the boy’s hand was the first token of his pres- 
ence. The child looked up in alarm. 

‘‘Whose son are you?” asked the horseman. 

“T am the son of Bondon, the laborer. I am 
his little Giotto, excellency.”’ 

“Giotto, mio,” said the stranger. ‘‘How 
should you like to go away with me and learn 
to draw and paint, not only sheep, but men, 
horses, warriors, castles, cities?”” _ 

“T will go with you to the end of the earth,” 
replied the boy. “But not without my father’s 
leave.” 


The stranger accompanied him to his father’s 


house, and obtained his permission to make 
a painter of the boy, his opinion of the lad’s 
talent having its due weight from the fact that 
he himself was the celebrated painter Cimabue. 
The boy’s progress verified the judgment of 


the 


benevolent artist, and repaid the pains 


which he bestowed upon him. The shepherd 
boy became in time the most renowned painter 
in Italy, honored by princes, cardinals, and 
popes, and yet more highly honored by the 
friendship of Dante, Bocaccio, and Petrarch. 


‘ 


BOBOLINK CHIMES. 


A wuir of wings o’er clovered meadows, 
The gleam of a harness and crown, 

And low on the swaying maple 
A bobolink settles down. 


A chime as if from bells of silver 
Over the clover soft doth float, 

E’er yet the rapturous song-burst 
Outpours from the feathered throat. 


A whir of wings, a gleam of yellow, 
Faint-heard notes, and into the throng 
Of clover heads gently nodding 
Drops softly the bird and song. 


As Wordsworth saw in dreamy wakings 
_ Daffodils nodding in seas of gold, 
For me the hills and meadows will ever 
The chime of bobolinks hold. 
Journal of Education. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


DOROTHY DOT. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Swat I tell you who Dorothy Dot is? 

A dear little maid in a book. 
Her eyes are so blue, you may think it true 
A pair of real violets peep out at you, 

If into them ever you look. 


Shall I tell you how old little Dot is? 
She is at the sweet age of charm, 

When fairy folk hide in blossoms, ‘or ride 

On butterflies’ backs as they flutter and glide, 
When angel arms shelter from harm. 


Shall I tell you where Dorothy Dot lives, 
From spring till the autumn is here? 

Where wild roses grow, and merry winds blow, 

About the log cabin built quaintly and low, 
Beside a blue river so clear. 


Shall I tell you who Dorothy Dot loves? 
Her mother and father, and, too, 
She loves bugs and bees, the birds and the trees, 
-And ail of the wild flowers that. toss in the breeze, 
And, dearie, perhaps she loves you. 


Shall I tell you what Dorothy Dot does? 
I will, then, in prose and in rhyme. 

So harken and hear. of Dorothy dear, 

Now that the blossom-sweet summer is here, 
The wonderful fairy-time. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOROTHY STORIES. I. 
A Morning Adventure. 


A gay, whistling song was being sung, and 
Dot sat up in bed to listen. Then, when a 
whir-r of wings told that the singer was gone, 


Dorothy sprang up and thrust her curly head cf 


out of the window. 

The bird was whistling his merry song in 
the willow by the river. The morning was 
early and bright. There were cobwebs*on the 
grass sparkling with dewdrops. Fairy fingers 
seemed to beckon Dorothy. 

Down the stairs her bare feet pattered, up 
went the latch, and out she skipped, dancing 
gleefully about in the wet grass. Suddenly 
she stooped over a crimson peony which hung 
heavily wet. On it was a butterfly: ‘You 
poor little thing!”’ cried Dot, ‘‘however did you 
break your wing? I will put you so high on 
the red-rose bush, where a cat cannot reach, 
and maybe your wing will mend.” 

But the butterfly was gone, and a tiny_fairy 
stood on the peony. ‘I am the fairy of Things 
that Fly,” it said; ‘and, since you are. kind to 
them, I will grant you a wish.” 

“Oh, goodie!” cried Dot. ‘I wish that I 
might know what the birdies say when they 
sing.” 

_ Just then two little robins began to quarrel, 
_and Dorothy heard one of them say: ‘Thief! 
Thief! You have stolen my worm!”’ 

Second robin: “Not so! Not so! 
first saw it squirm!” 

Dot rushed at the ruffled birdies, crying, 
“You naughty robin redbreasts, to be so cross 
with each other!” The birds flew away, and 
the worm hurried into the earth. 

Just then a voice called from the cottage 
door, “‘Dorothy Dot, how came you out there 
in the wet grass?’’ Father’s strong arms 
carried her into the house, Mother rolled her 
in a blanket, and Nurse Nora brought her warm 
milk to drink. Mother asked Dot to promise 
that she would never do so again. 

The next morning the same bird at her window 
sang a song so rollicking and gay: 
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CHOPIN., 


“Come, Dorothy Dot, be awak’ning, 
Come out in the meadow and play. 
The palaces built by the fairies 
Are everywhere glistening bright. 

Tall grasses, you know, are the pillars, 
With cobwebs for roofs, oh, so light! 
With dewdrops are they all a-sparkle; 
There fairies have revelled the night. 
Come out, Dot, and hunt for the fairies 
Before they have scampered away ; 

In dark woods they soon will be hiding. 
Come, Dorothy Dot, come and play.” 


But Dot-remembered the promise she had 
made to her mother. So she covered her ears 
with the spread and fell fast asleep. - 


I have adopted the Roman sentiment,—that tt 


‘is more honorable to save a citizen than to kill an 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


enemy. 
ENJOYING THEM NOW. 

&e OU can’t keep your cake and eat it 
too,’”” one was heard to remark to a 
companion. The reply, if a trifle 


brusque, held practical common sense: ‘Well, 
who wants to? The only sensible thing to do 
with a cake is to eat it while it is fresh and 
good.” The only sensible thing to do with 
most of our pleasures and blessings is to enjoy 
them simply and gratefully as they come to us 
day by day, “fresh and good.’ To let them 
slip by unenjoyed because of our work or our 
worry, while we wait for some other day when 
everything will be to our minds and we shall 
have leisure to be happy, is the worst kind of 
waste. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 


No. X. Frédéric Francois Chopin. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON. 


N the Polish village of Zelazowa-Wola, near 
Warsaw, Fredéric Francois Chopin was 
born on March 1, 1809. The elder Chopin 

was a man of small means, who kept a boarding- 
school for boys. Little Frédéric was brought 
up with lads of refinement and good breeding, 
so that as a child he saw little of the roughness 
of life. Asa youth he was fond of amusements 
and all kinds of fun. 

By hard work his father earned enough money 
to give his son a musical education. The first 
time the boy played in public was when he 
was nine years old. For the performance he 
had a pretty new suit and a lace collar, which 
pleased him very much. After the concert his 
mother asked him what the people had liked 
best. ‘O mamma,” he exclaimed, ‘everybody 
was looking at my collar!”’ 

Before he was nineteen he had become a fin- 
ished pianist, and, on the advice of his teachers, 
went to Vienna to study, where he was greatly 
admired. 

From Vienna he went to Paris. People were 
full of curiosity to see and hear the young Pole. 
The revolution in Poland was just over, and 
every one coming from that country was looked 
upon with great interest. So, naturally, the 
slim, refined-looking young musician with a 
gay smile and melancholy eyes, who played 
such charming waltzes and polonaises, was 
most attractive. Some people found him cold 
and selfish; but he seems to have truly loved 
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his chosen friends, and by many of his pupils 
and friends he was absolutely adored. 

When Chopin was about twenty-five, his 
health, which was never very strong, began to 
break down. He went to Majorca for rest and 
strength, but as soon as he returned to Paris 
he fell ill again. 

Deciding to go to London to give a concert, 
no amount of persuasion could change his 
determination. While there he went constantly 
into society, and used up his little remaining 
strength, causing him to hasten back to his 
dearly loved Paris. By the time he was home 
again he collapsed completely, and he gave up 
fighting the dread disease, consumption, which 
was surely killing him. Many weary days of 
illness passed. He was nursed constantly by 
his favorite pupil, Gutman, his sister, and the 
Countess Potocka (of whom Chopin was very 
fond). 

His piano was wheeled to the Raia door, 
where they could sing or play to him whenever 
he desired. One evening, about five o’clock, 
he suddenly opened his eyes, and, looking at 
the Countess Potocka, said, ‘‘Sing.”’ She went 
to the piano and sang, her glorious voice being 
the only sound heard in the house. The beau- 
tiful music, which he loved so dearly, soothed 
his sufferings, and quietly and serenely he fell 
into his last sleep early in the morning of Oc- 
tober 17, 1849. 

Chopin’s great art was harmony. He wrote 
largely for the piano, chiefly in the form of 
nocturnes, waltzes, and polonaises. His com- 
positions are full of poetry and imagination. 

In 1869 a monument was erected to his mem- 
ory in- Warsaw. . 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ELIZA’S CONCERT. 
BY FLORA W. COOMBS. 


‘“CXAY, mamma, can’t we have a show?” 

S said little Eliza, as she came bounding 

into the room where her mother sat 
knitting. 

“A show, dear? What do you mean?” 

“Why, speak pieces and sing, the same as 
they did in the school concert.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it sound better, 
concert?” 

“Well, have a concert.” 

“Perhaps your aunt wouldn’t be willing. 
We are visiting.” 

“Auntie wouldn’t care, and you know Uncle 
Mell always lets us do anything we want to.” 

“After you ask permission, I will talk with 
you about it.” 

And away Eliza flew to find her aunt. Soon 
she came back, her eyes sparkling. ‘‘Auntie 
says, of course we can have a concert.” 

“Now,” said her mother, ‘‘sit down and tell 
me your plans.” 

“Well, mamma, you know what lovely singers 
Blanche and Merl are? Maud and I can speak 
pieces, and, oh, do a lot of things.” 

“You must be careful, dear, ‘and have nice 
selections,—nothing that would shock your 
audience, you know.” 

“Yes, mamma, I'll be very careful? 


then, to say 


Vl 


have Sister Maud recite ‘The Wreck of the’ 


Hesperus,’ and I’ll speak ‘The Sale of the Pet 
Lamb,’ only auntie always cries when I say 
that. Say, mamma, wouldn’t a few tears keep 
the thing from getting toodry?” — 

Eliza was a bright child, the youngest of five 
children, and fond of quoting the sayings of 
her elders. 

“T want Blanche and Merl to sing, ‘I went 
down South to see my Sally,’ that has such a 
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jingling tune. That will be ‘all right, won’t it, 
mamma, ?’’ 

“Ves, dear, 
to be manager.” 

And away Eliza went to find the other 
children. 

In the evening the parents, of the other 
girls came in, and they opened the concert. 
The way they had gotten themselves up was 
really funny. They had found some old masks, 
and with théir eyés shining they made a picture 
not soon forgotten. : 

After reciting, singing, and being applauded, 
four very tired but happy little girls crept away 
to bed. 


The next day Eliza came in, exclaiming: 
“Can we, mamma? Say yes, please do.” - 

“Now, child, what new scheme has your busy 

brain been creating?” 
“ “No scheme, mamma, only Uncle+ George 
wants us to go up and play for him. You said 
I must always remember to be kind; and would 
it be right not to go when it has been such a 
long time since he could go anywhere? And 
Aunt Lottie wants us. 
all the rest to come.” 

“Tf they really want you, of course you can go.”’ 

Later, when her uncle came in, she said, 
“Uncle Mell, I’ve a s’prise for you. We are 
going to travel with our show.” 

“The dickens you are,’’ her uncle said. 

“Serious truly, black and bluely. After 
supper we are going to travel up to Uncle 
George’s.”’ 

In the spacious parlor of their aunt, they 
had ample room to display their talent to their 
own satisfaction and. the amusement of their 
audience. 

The closing exercise was furnished by Aunt 
Lottie, who passed around a nice treat as a 
reward for their well-doing. 

Thus ended the second evening of Eliza’s 
concert. 


Guess I can trust my little girl 


JUNE. 


Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it; 
We are happy now because God wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green. 


Everything is upward striving; 

Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue: 

’Tis the natural way of living. ; 
. LoweELt. 


WEAK THINGS THAT ARE STRONG. 


TRENGTH is not a thing that we think of 
S in connection with the ‘lovely maiden- 

hair fern. Yet, if its roots have not room 
to grow, they will break the pot containing the 
plant. Blades of grass will force the curbstones 
between which they may be growing out of their 
place, and in a single night a crop of small mush- 
rooms have lifted a large stone. Indeed, plants 
are great at breaking up the hardest rocks. The 
island of Aldabra, to the north-west of Mada- 
gascar, is becoming smaller, and therefore being 
gradually destroyed by the action of the man- 
groves that grow along the foot of the cliffs. 
They eat their way into the rock in all directions, 
and so the island is being slowly but surely cut 
up by the inroads of the plants. Into the gaps 
thus formed the waves force their way, and in 
time they will reduce the island to pieces. 


> She said for you and. 


‘meal. 


up to her red-gold hair, which retained the 3 
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BEDTIME, 


BY LIZZIE CHENEY WARD. 


T was past six, and the little boy was having 
I his bath. His mother had drawn a gal- 
vanized wash-tub near the kitchen stove, 
both for warmth and the convenient reach for 
the teakettle. The water was comfortable, 
and, the boy stepped into it with a little 
squeal of mingled anticipation and shock. 

Then his mother, who was sitting on a low 
chair by the tub, began to soap him and scrub 
him with businesslike impetuosity. Boy was 
enjoying the freedom which all children expe- 
rience during the bathing process, and could 
hardly refrain from expressing his exuberance 
in sundry ways, till he was warned with occa- 
sional little spats that he was not to squirm . 
around like an eel, or slip down on the soap, or 
splash the water all around with his hands, or 
try to stand on his head in the tub. At last | 
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he was ready to be rinsed off, and leaned over , 
on his mother’s lap, while she rubbed him vig- ; 
orously with a Turkish towel. He had a de- 
cided tendency to kick his feet in the water; but 
a little slap unexpectedly administered caused 
him to wriggle around again, laughing de- 
lightedly. In his pink flannelette nightie, 
which reached from his neck to his slippers, 
with his cheeks flushed from his exercise, his iil 
hair in little rings from the dampness, and his 
blue eyes dancing with merriment, he looked 
as clean as a little white pig. 

Then mother buttoned his bib around his 
neck, and sat him up-to the kitchen table to 
eat his supper of bread and milk out of Aunt — 
Mary’s blue bowl, which he particularly liked. 
His exhilaration interfered somewhat with his 
He began to laugh again. 

“Aunt Mary calls me a little silly Billy Boy,” 
he said, as if it were the most amusing thing in 3 
the world. “df 

‘Well, I should think she would,” mother 
replied. ‘Hurry up and finish your supper,” , 
while she flitted about the kitchen picking up 
wet towels, emptying the tub at the sink and 1 


putting to rights generally the disturbed para- E 
phernalia. ‘ 

‘“May I have a cooky? There is a cooky, | 
isn’t there?’’ he inquired coolly, the little rascal ; 


having heard it remarked at the end of the 
previous meal that there was one cooky left. 

“Tf you are careful and don’t upset the bowl, 
Aunt Mary will let you have the cooky. You 
know what happens to boys who tip their milk 
over,’’ she answered, at which Boy sobered 
down a bit, remembering how, on the evening 
before, he had been obliged to taste some milk 
to which a little ginger had been added, as a 
rebuke to his carelessness. 

Then he sat in mother’s lap for a few minutes 
before going upstairs to Aunt Mary’s funny 
little attic room, where he slept. 

“Now tell mother whom you love best,’”’ she 
asked. 

Boy put his arms around her neck. 
muvyver,” he said. 

“And who else?” 

“Grandma, and farver, and—Aunt Mary,” 4 
Boy continued, graciously indulging the latter 
as a newly acquired addition to his list. 

“Whom do you think are the prettiest ladies 
you know?” was his mother’s further inquiry. 

“Grandma and Aunt Mary,” said Boy, with 
a royal devotion to the white hair of his grand- 
mother and his great-aunt. “And you, muvver,” 
he added, at the same time reaching his hand 
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elastic texture and brilliant lights of her early 
girlhood. 

“You know we shall see father before long. 
We are going way off on the cars. You will 
have a birthday soon. Tell mother how old 
you are now.” : 

Boy held up the doubled-up fist of his left 
hand. Then he hesitated. 

“You know,” encouraged mother, ‘one’”’— 

“One,” repeated Boy, slowly, ‘‘two, three,’’ 
counting off his three fingers, one at a time, 
with his right forefinger. 

“Next week you will be four,’’ said mother. 

“May I call myself four now?” said Boy, 
anxious to put up another finger. 

“Yes, you may call yourself four,’ said 


mother, with a little hug, while the counting . 


was repeated, adding the fourth finger. 

“Now we will have a little story. Which 
shall it be? ‘I love little pussy,’ or ‘Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star,’ or ‘A pair of squirrels built 
their nest,’ or”’— 

“Vet’s have about the Friendly Cow,’ put 
in Boy. | : 

“But you must say it, too, remember. Now 
begin: 

“¢¢ The Friendly Cow all red and white.’ 


Now you say it.” 
‘«<¢ The Friendly Cow all red and white,’ ”’ 


repeated Boy. The second line they said to- 
gether. 


“¢T love with all my heart, ~ 
She gives’ ’— 


“Go on, Boy.” 


‘¢¢me cream’ — 
“¢with QT ee 


“‘Oh, nonsense} You know it as well as Ido. 
Say it nicely.” 
2 ««¢wiy all her might,’ ’’ 
said Boy. 2 
eo eat 2” 


“Come.” 
“¢on apple tart.’ 


“What is apple tart, muvver?”’ 

“Tt’s—oh, its something nice to eat. Some 
day, if you’re a good boy, perhaps we’ll have one.”’ 

“Ts it as good as johnny-cake?” inquired 
Boy, ranging his comparison within the limits 
of his gastronomic enjoyments. 

“Some people think it is,” said mother. 
“Now kiss grandma and Aunt Mary, and we 
must go upstairs.” 

With Bobby under his arm, and grandma’s 
brown shawl! pinned around his neck,—for the 
fall nights were cool,—leaving visible his pink 
nightgown legs and diminutive mannish slip- 
pers trotting along beneath it, the quaint little 
figure followed mother and the candle up the 
steep, narrow front stairway of the old brick 
house. 

Bobby was a wonderful creation of Aunt 
Mary’s. He was a golf man in red flannel coat 
and cap. His sunburned complexion was pro- 
duced by chamois skin, on which his features 
were worked in silk of the requisite colors. His 
luxurious crop of light hair was realistically 
evolved out of hempen cord ravelled out. To 
this his red cap was jauntily sewed. His 
sweater, knit of white worsted, showed red 
stripes around the neck and wrists where it 
extended beyond his coat. His gray knicker- 
bockers, red knit stockings with turn-over tops, 
and shoes made of brown kid, were all very cor- 
rect and fetching. Bobby was an unfailing 
delight to Boy, and was taken to bed as a matter 
of course. 

_. Boy looked out of the south window up to 


where Jupiter was moving on his majestic jour- 
ney some millions of miles away. 

“There’s twinkle, twinkle, little star, muvver,” 
he remarked contentedly. 

“Yes, dear, it’s always up there when little 
boys go to sleep,”’ she assured him. 

Then he climbed into bed, and mother ar- 
ranged Bobby in his arms and tucked him in. 
““Good-night, Boy. Give mother a kiss.” 


“Good-night, muvver,” he said sleepily. And,- 
So ? ? 


before she had fairly started on her way down- 
stairs again with the candle, he was sailing off 
to the land of dreams where were the friendly 
cow and the squirrels and the star and other 
equally pleasing and interesting features. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOME MAKER. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Aut day he shares the old, 
Old tribal battles of the ages, 
Where’er his dauntless soul engages 
For Love and Love’s dear fold. 


And at the day’s release, 
The sacred truce of peoples olden 
His soul renews, her arms withholden 
’Neath Love’s white flag of peace. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NORA’S MISTAKE. 
BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


T was years ago that it happened, when 

Nora was a tiny girl of three. 

Cousin Marmaduke Beresford came to 
America from across the water, and spent two 
or three days with us. Nora thought him the 
finest gentleman she had ever seen. 

“Come, little pigeon,’’ he would say coax- 
ingly, and she would climb up on his knee, and 
hide her head under the lapels of his coat. Then 
Cousin Marmaduke would say, smiling at her, 
“T shall have to tuck my little pigeon into my 
coat pocket, and take her back to Winter- 
dyne with me.” 

“Tl go, Tousin Duke,” Nora would whis- 
per gleefully. 

When the day came for him to leave, Nora 
was as blithe as a lark. ‘She isn’t going to 
grieve for me at all,”’ said Cousin Marmaduke, 
soberly, ‘‘yet I have learned to love her very 
much,” 

By and by we missed Nora. It was almost 
time for the carriage to take Cousin Marmaduke 
to the station, and he wanted to say good-bye. 
So we children and mamma turned out to find 
her. 

Theo and Nora’s twin hunted the school- 
room over, since we thought she might be hid- 
ing for fun, while Lance and I went out to the 
summer-house, and mamma ran upstairs to the 
nursery. 

Pretty soon we four were back again without 
her, and then we heard mamma’s step on the 
stairs, and two little reluctant feet behind her. 

We all listened, half for the carriage wheels, 
half to the loving voice that was explaining 
something hurriedly. “But you see, dear, 
there isn’t any place for a little girl way across 
the water at Winterdyne; and wouldn’t she be 
lonely without her own Mamma, Ellerslie?” 

“But, mamma, I promised Tousin Duke I’d 
And then they were across the threshold 
and into the parlor. 

There were traces of tears on Nora’s cheeks; 
but, when she caught sight of Cousin Marma- 
duke, she dropped mamma’s hand, and ran 
smiling to him. 

“T didn’t forget, I didn’t,” she cried. ‘I’m 
all ready.” And ready she was, in the only 


” 
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way her baby brain had understood; for she 
had managed, by dint of hard tugs and pulls, 
to button on three little flannel dresses, one 
over the other, and her best one outside. 

Cousin Marmaduke stared at her a full min- 
ute before he understood that she had taken his 
hasty words in earnest. Then his eyes began 
to grow misty, for he knew he must disappoint 
a trusting little heart. 

“Darling,” he said, ‘Cousm Duke would 
rather have you at Winterdyne than all the 
wealth of the world, but Mamma Ellerslie is 
right: it is no place for a little girl without her 
mamma,” 

I shall never forget the look Nora gave him, 
nor I am sure will Cousin Marmaduke; but she 
left him no chance to explain further, as she 
turned and walked out of the room as if her 
heart were broken. 

We were all glad the carriage came just then, 
Cousin Marmaduke most of all. When he said 
good-bye to mamma, he slipped a heavy dia- 
mond ring off his finger. ‘‘Perchance the gem 
may attract her eyes,” he said quaintly. 

And to this day Nora keeps the ring as a 
cherished possession, but Cousin Marmaduke 
Beresford has never crossed the ocean again. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
JESSIE’S EASTER PARTY. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS), 


‘““MAmMA,”’ said Jessie Osborn, three days before 
Easter, ‘‘I wish I could have an Easter party.” 

‘“* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Osborn, “‘don’t you think it 
is too late now?”’ 

‘‘ But we have three days to get ready in.”’ 

“ Well, you can invite eleven little girls, and you will 
be the twelfth. Whom do you want ?”’ said her mother, 

“‘T want Mary Brown, Sara Morton, Lillian Rone, 
and Edna Alton and— Ruth Punning, and let me see 
—oh, yes, Helen Gray and Susie Smith. Oh, no, she’s 
too poor to go to parties, and wouldn’t have any dress 
to wear anyway.” 

‘“‘T should think poor children would enjoy parties 
very much, and you could send her oyer a dress,’’ said 
Mrs. Osborn. 

‘‘ Yes, mamma, I will,’’ said Jessie, looking ashamed. 
‘‘That will be seven,— four more, Marie Tarey, Isabel 
Farney, Anna Merth, and Margaret Porter.”’ 

So neat invitations were written and sent. 

‘‘Mamma, you could get some little chickens made 
out of wool for souvenirs,’’ said Jessie. 5 

‘© All right,’’ said her mother, hiding a smile. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be nice if our little chicks were 
hatched,’’ said Jessie, ‘*and we could have real ones 
for souvenirs’’ (but she did not know that what she 
had said would be true). 

So Easter came; and, when it was time to have the 
refreshments, they went into the dining-room. 

The chickens were in boxes with a slit in for breath- 
ing, and luckily they made no noise. When they had 
finished, Margaret Porter opened her box, but let it 
drop; for a real chick looked up at her. 

‘QO mamma!”’ said Jessie, and her party ended 
with thirteen laughs. Fannizt H. KaurmMann. 


THE WORLD COMES ROUND. 

Tue world is well lost when the world is wrong, 
No matter how men deride you; 

For, if you are patient and firm and strong, 

You will find in time (though the time be long) 
That the world wheels round beside you. 

If you dare to sail first o’er a new-thought track, 
For a while it will scourge and score you, 

Then, coming abreast with the skilful tack, 

It will clasp your hand, and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 

The world means well, though it wander and 

stray 

From the straight short cut to duty; 

So go ahead in the path, I say, 

For after a while it will come your way, 
Bringing its pleasures and beauty. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


The Editor does not need to tell his readers 
that June is the darling month of the poets. 
James Russell Lowell calls it, ‘The high tide 
of the year.’’ Our missed and lamented friend, 
John W. Chadwick, calls June “The floodtide 
of the year’? Edmund Spenser of old said, 
“Jolly June.’”’ And still again Lowell cries out 
that ‘June is the pearl of our New England 
year.”? Among less known but welcome writers 
are these expressions concerning June: ‘‘Queen- 
like June,” ‘Joy month,” ‘‘Month of roses,’’ 
“Month of marriages,’ ‘“Rose of the world,” 
“Bird song of June.” 

There ought to be some reflection of this 
sunshine and joy in the Sunday School when 
June reigns in nature. The Children’s Sunday 
has become a recognized feature of the calendar 
year, and should be gladly celebrated. Well- 
arranged exercises freshen the often stagnant 
air of the church. The blossoming of flowers 
and the song of children brighten the sombre 
spaces. Nothing better could be done by each 
Sunday School than to have the class instruc- 
tion of the day turn on the lesson of God’s love 
and wisdom as shown in the wondrous revela- 
tions of June. 

Let the young people and the old people, 
children and maidens, teachers and pupils, 
make happy union of their best sentiments on 
some June Flower Sunday. The whole effect 
will be a refreshment of the soul and a blossom- 
ing of drudgery into religious faith and aspira- 
tion, 


THE SANDMAN. 


THe Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low: 
Upon his back a bag of sand: 
His step is soft and slow. 
I never hear his gentle tread; 
But, when I bend my sleepy head, 
“The Sandman’s coming!’’ mother says. 
And mother tells the truth, always! 


He glides across the sunset hill, 
To seek each little child like me: 
Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep from slumber’s sea. 
I try my best awake to stay, 
But I am tired out with play. 
“Vl never see him!’’ mother says. 
And mother tells the truth—always! 
Marte VAN Vorst, in Harper’s Magazine. 


N old Quaker was once visited by a gar- 
rulous neighbor, who complained that 
he had the worst servants in the world, 

and everybody seemed to try to make him 
miserable. 

““My dear friend,” said the Quaker, “let me 
advise you to oil yourself a little.” 

“What do you mean?” said the irritated old 
gentleman, 

“Well,” said the Quaker, “I had a door in 
my house some time ago that was always 
creaking on its hinges; and I found that every- 
body avoided it, and, although it was the near- 
est way to most of the rooms, yet they went 
around some other way. So I just got some 
oil, and after a few applications it opened and 
shut without a creak or a jar, and now every- 
body goes to that door and uses the old pas- 
sage. Just oil yourself a little with the oil of 
kindness. Occasionally praise your servants 
for something they do well. Encourage your 
children more than you scold them. Sunshine 
wears out fog. Molasses is better than vinegar. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 


.ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a. 


volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
jamous artists, with many illustrations. An- 
swers must be in the Editor’s hands not later than 
three weeks after the date when the questions are 
published. 


EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What author was Walter Savage Landor’s 
lifelong friend? 

2. When and how did the phrase, ‘‘To pass 
the Rubicon” originate? 

3. What English statesman was 
“Grand Old Man’’? , 

4, What was the source of the name ‘‘ Beacon 
Hill,” on which the State House stands in Boston? 

5. What sculptor was the author of the statue, 
“The Flying Mercury’’? 

6. How many Presidents has the United 
States had? a 

7. At what time was the church of St. Mark’s 
in Venice begun? How many domes has it? 

8. What bird has Bryant made immortal? 

9. At what age did Joseph Jefferson first 
appear on the stage? How many years did 
he act? 

10. Who said ‘“‘One, on God’s side, is a ma- 
jority’? 


called 


Answers will appear July 2, 1905. 


Answers é 
To questions published May 7, 1905. 


1. Napoleon I. 

2. For writing various papers, maintaining 
ie principles of constitutional liberty. 

. The advent of Byron’ 8 genius upon the 
scene. 

4. Salisbury Githodral. 

5. Edward the Confessor. 

6. Thomas Gold Appleton: perpetuated in 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

7. William. Blackstone. 

8. Alfred Austin. Law. 

9. This term comes from a Spanish expres- 
sion, originally applied to the aristocracy of 
Castile and Aragon. 

10. “Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,” by Thomas Gray. 


HE oldest bonnet in the world is the one 
which was found on the mummy of an 
Egyptian princess who lived about two 

thousand years before Christ. 


HREE years ago the city of Tsing-Tan, 

| the German Chinese port, was a poor 

fishing port. It is now a city of elec- 

tric lights, telephones, water works, hotels, and 
government houses. 


LETTER-BOX. | 


a ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of 25 letters, 

My 20, 16, 11, 19, is a body of water. 
My 3, 23, 15, 5, is a kind of food. 

My 8, 2, 14, is a kind of fish, 

My 1, 21, 10, 11, is a boy’s nickname. 
My 24, 18, 22, is a synonym for mire. 
My 7, 12, 25, 6, 20, pertains to the nose. 


My 17, 9, 16, 4, is an expression of suffering. 

My 13 is a consonant. 

My whole combines the names of two governors of 
the State of Massachusetts. Henry A. JENKS. 


CHARADE. 


To do my fist and second well, 
One must indeed be shrewd. 
To choose my third, and in good taste, 
Is serious to the dude, ; 
My fourth and fifth, an «rticle 
By ladies worn awhile ; 
But gentlemen are not exempt 
When they are in the style. 
Many my whole their lives have given 
Earth’s mysteries to solve; 
Were there no analytic minds, 
No progress would evolve. 
REBECCA STUART. 


SHORTENINGS. 


I am agony. Take out a letter and get something 
used to hold milk. 

I am part of a braid. Take out two letters and get 
something found on the seashore. 

I am used in tying bundles. Leave off two letters and 
I am a finger ornament. 

Iamacompanion. Leave off one letter and r lie at 
the door, 

I am a swamp plant. 
a garden tool. 

I am the hurt of a bee. 
get to use the musical voice. 

Iam uncivilized. Leave out two letters and get to 


Leave off one letter and I am 


Leave out one letter and 


preserve, ; 
Tam active. Leave off one letter and get a place of 
trade. WarREN BLYTHE. 


MORE ISLANDS. 


1. Wuar island is rough and unrefined ? 

2. What island is a pine-tree? 

3. What island should maiden ladies make a point of 
visiting ? 

4, What island has plenty of driyeways ? 

-5. What islands take the form of small, singing birds? 

6. What island is six-sided ? 


CONUNDRUMS XXX AND XXXI. 


Wuo can speak all languages ? 
Wuat knitting is every lady able to do without 
knitting-needles ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Eniema XVIII.— ‘‘ Every Other Sunday.’ 
Enigma XIX.— William McKinley. 
Washington Irving. 
George F. Hoar. 
John G. Whittier. 
Daniel Webster. 
John Hay. 
CHARADE.— Mushroom. 
I Am anv Am noT,— The letter u. 
ConuNDRUM XIX.— When he catches on. 


Alice F. Bancroft, Calais, Vt., has sent in a correct 


answer to a puzzle. Ruth Ellicott, Baltimore, Md., 


and Harold A. Cone, New London, Conn., have also ; 


sent answers. 
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